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intellectual education, he observes, very justly, | looking over a few pages in different parts of 
in the words of Playfair, that “ education con- | the work, they will be enabled to form an es- 
sists in learning what makes a man useful,/timate of the whole sufficiently accurate for 
respectable, and happy, in the line for which he | their purpose, and they will find (if we are 
is destined.” He then asserts, we know not |not mistaken) that the ancient tongues have 
on what a:thority, that very little assistance | given origin to about three fifths of our 
can be derived from ancient learning towards | words. If they observe a little further, they 
discharging the duties of a parent or citizen | will perceive that these include almost all the 
of the state. It is much to be regretted that | uncommon words of our language, and those 
he has not stated more fully the reasons| which, on account of thir length, are the 
which led him to this conclusion. He says,| most difficult to be remembered. As the 
indeed, in general terms, that the grounds on | greater part of these words are compound, an 
which he objects to the classics are, that they | acquaintance with Latin and Greek is of the 
occupy time which might be more beneficially | utmost advantage in giving a knowledge of 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Remarks on the study of the Greek and Latin 
languages, suggested by the perusal of Dy- 
mond’s Chapter on Intellectual Education. 
Few persons, we are persuaded, entertain 

a more sincere respect for the author of the 

«« Essays on the Principles of Morality” than 

ourselves. His writings as a whole, we think, 

possess no ordinary merit. Many, perhaps 
most of them, may be regarded as models of 
reasoning. His style is clear, free, and vigor- 
ous, and his logic, in general, remarkably 
correct. He appears, moreover, to have in 
rather an unusual degree the additional ex- 
celience of an earnest desire after truth. But 
as no man, however great may be his abili- 
ties, industry, and love of truth, can attain 










employed. But this is begging the question. 
It is asserting, without proof, the very point 


their signification, since by learning the 
meaning of a comparatively few primitive 
words, we shall be enabled to determine that 





in dispute. And it is the very reverse posi- 


tion that we hope we shall be able to prove, | of an immense multitude of compound ones 


viz; that in obtaining such an education as ig | Cartved from these primitives. 


calculated to render a man useful, respect- 
able, and happy, a portion of the time cannot 


voting it to the study of Greek and Latin. 


would seem that Dymond himself entertain- 
ed, that the chief advantage which can be 
derived from learning these languages, is 
merely to be able to read the ancient authors 
in the original, and translate those quotations 
which occur so frequently in the works of 


be more beneficially employed, than by de- | 


Thus when a 
scholar knows that con, or com, signifies fo- 
gether, pE, down, Ex, out, or forth, re, back, 
or again, and that positum signifies to put, or 
set, he readily ‘earns that compose means fo 


It is a very prevalent idea, and one it | put together, depose, to put down, crpose, to 


| place out, or set forth, and reposite, to replace, 
jand that composition is the uct of putting to- 
| gether, exposition, that of setting forth, or ex- 
| plaining, &c. Now if he learns one new 
'word, fer example tractum, to drew, he not 
| only knows the meaning of traction, the act of 





many of the English writers. But though 


| drawing, but also the compounds formed with 





entire correctness in all his opinions, we ought 
net to be surprised to find that the mind of 
Dymond, though eminently judicious and en- 
lightened on most subjects, is not always 
exempt from mistaken views. Some of these 


this is a great convenience, and may be a this word and the above particles, as con- 
source of much satisfaction and pleasure, it | ‘ract, to draw together, detract, to draw down, 
consti’utes by no means the principal benefit | (i. e. fo lower) extract, to draw out, and re- 
which results from those studies when jadi-| tract, to draw back. In like manner from 
ext ciously pursued. Their great utility, in our | pressum, to press, he derives the words com- 
it is our intention to notice in the subsequent | estimation, ar ses from the fact, that by de- | press, depress, express, and repress. Exam- 
remarks. We are the more desirous to do| voting a considerable share of our time to the ples of this kind might be multiplied almost 
so, because when a writer of high reputation! Latin and Greek languages, we shall be able | infinitely, but we trust these will be sufficient 
adopts erroneous opinions, he does an injury | fo acquire a thorough knowledge of our own ‘to illustrate our meaning. It will readily be 
to society proportioned to his influence, and | more speedily, than if the latter should re- ‘seen that the Latin student has but to learn 
therefore, the greater his celebrity, the great- | ceive our exclusive attention. This statement ithe primitives, and he not only knows the 
eris the importance of pointing out his errors. may, at first view, appear incredible, but we | English words derived from these primitives, 
Before, however, proceeding to speak particu- | trust that an impartial and thorough exami- | (as pressure, from pressum, position, from po- 
larly of what we regard as the defects of the) nation of the subject, will convince every one | situm,) but with scarcely burdening his me- 


author before us, it is but justice to his me-/that it is founded in truth. 


mory to state, that a little before his death he 
considered no part of his writings fully pre- 


pared for publication. If indeed we take into | 


Let those who 
would satisfy themselves on this point, take 
up Webster's Dictionary, ard observe what 
proportion of our words are derived from the 


'mory any further, he becomes acquainted 
with all their compounds; while the mere 
English scholar is obliged to learn the com- 


| pounds, as he learns the primitives; if there 


view the disadvantages and difficulties under | Latin and Greek, either directly, or through is any difference, he finds the former more 


which he pursued his literary labours, we 
shall be led to wonder, not that he has some- 
times fallen into errors, but that he has been, 
on the whole, so successful in avoiding them. 


But though his errors be few, it is not on| 


that account the less needful to notice them, 
since, as has been already intimated, the 
general reputation which an author may pos- 
sess for sound judgment and correct reason- 


ing, can hardly fail to give authority to his! probably omit four fifths. 


views, even when erroneous. 
In the commencement of his chapter on 





the medium of. some modern language with- 
out any material irregularity.* By carefully 


* It may be proper to call the readcr’s attention to 
the circumstance, that when several words from a 
common root occur together in the Dictionary, (the 
octavo is referred to,) the principal one only is marked 
with an abreviation to indicate its origin, as L. for 
Latin, Gr. for Greek, &c. So that, were we to count 
none but those which are thus designated, we should 
It may further be observed, 
that many words are given by Webster as coming 
from the French or Italian, when they might with 
equal or greater propriety be traccd directly to the 


| difficult to remember, because they are com- 
posed of a greater number of syllables. So 
| that, if we may be allowed the metaphor, the 
| classical scholar can gather up his knowledge 
in the sheaf, while he who studies English 
alone, is doomed to the tedious labour of glean- 
ing it ear by ear. 





fountain-head—the Latin, or Greek. Thas he derives 
generosity from the French générosité, without men- 
tioning the Latin generositas, the common origin of 
both the former words. Many similar examples might 
| be adduced. 
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It may possibly be objected to the correct- 
ness of the foregoing remarks—First, that in 
studying the dead languages it is necessary to 
learn many words from which there are no 
derivatives in English; and, Secondly, that the 
words of our language do not always cor- 
respond in signification with those of the Latin 
and Greck, from which they are derived. In 
answer to the first objection, we may remark, 
that though there are many words in the an 
cient tongues which give origin to none in our 
own, yet it will be found that such occur in 
ordinary reading comparatively seldom, and 
indeed of those we meet with in the common 
Latin classics, there are scarcely any which 
are not related either nearly or distantly to 
some one in the English language. We 
would further observe, that in recommending 
the studies in question, we wish to be under- 
stood as addressing those more particularly, 
who aim at obtaining or conferring a liberal 
education. By such, some knowledge of the 
natural sciences will be deemed necessary. 
Now, almost all the terms which are peculiar 
to these sciences are derived from words in 
Greek or Latin, generally with but a slight 
change in termination; while the names of 
the species, genera, &c. are mostly adopted 
from those languages without any alteration 
whatever. ‘These terms and names will in- 
clude the greater number of those words from 
which it has been said we have no derivatives 
in English, i. e. that part of our language 
which is employed in ordinary writing or dis- 
course; tor many of the words used in the 
sciences, cannot be considered as constitut- 
ing strictly a part of the English language. 
If it be said, that it is neither necessary nor 
proper to borrow our technical words from 
other tongues; we reply, that it is not our 
present purpose to vindicate the course of 
those who have formed our language ; but as 
there is little probability of its being mate- 
rially changed in this respect, we think it the 
wisest course to make the best of it as we 
find it. For since the majority of naturalists 
have thought and still think it proper to de- 
rive their terms from Latin and Greek, and 
since a knowledge of scientific terms is indis- 
pensable to the study of science, the question 
is not whether they have been wisely formed, 
but how we can learn them most convenient- 
ly, and with the least expenditure of time. 
To the second objection we answer, that 
while we admit that there are a number of 
instances where we can trace but a distant re- 
semblance between the signification of the 
Latin word and its English derivative, we 
affirm that the cases are extremely rare in 
which the process of derivation will not en- 
able the scholar to remember the English 
word more easily, or throw useful light upon 
its nice shades of meaning; and hence it is 
very important, or rather absolu‘ely essential, 
to a thorough acquaintance with the syno- 
nymes of our language. It may moreover be 
remarked, that when the original does not 
correspond entirely with the present signifi- 
cation, it often does with that which prevailed 
at an earlier period of English history. Any 
classical scholar who has perused the writings 
of Lord Bacon, can hardly have failed to ob- 
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serve this circumstance. The common trans- 
lation of the Bible furnishes numerous exam- 
ples of the same. Thus in the English version 
of the New Testament, for the word “honest,” 
we ought generally to understand honourable, 
(see Phil. iv. 8. Acts vi. 3, &c.,) which 
agrees with the original honestus; “ conver- 
sation,” like the Lat n conversatio, usually 
signifies intercourse, or munner of living in 
relation to the world around us. We may 
instance the passage, “ Let your conversation 
be without covetousness” (Heb. xiii. 5. See 
also, 1 Peter iii. 16.) Where the Psalmist 
speaks of preventing the dawn with his pray- 
er, (Psalm cxix. v. 147,) the word “prevent” 
evidently has a meaning nearly corresponding 
with the Latin preventum, to come before, o1 
to anticipate. 


(To be continued.) 
—_— 
For “ The Friend.” 
PERSIA. 


The researches of modern travellers have 
disclosed to us along the course of the Eu- 
phrates an! the T gris, ani ii the deserted 
regions beyond, the existence of mighty ruins 
of the highest historical importance. The 
grandeur of the Persian monarchy had scarce- 
ly faded at the time of its downfall ; its wealth 
and luxury were then at their height, and 
Alexander held his riotous banquetings in the 
royal palace of Persepolis, which had been 
embellished by the labours of successive so- 
vereigns, from the first to the last Darius, 
until it had become the most magnificent in 
all Asia. ‘The Greeks, in a fit of drunken 
delirium, gave this palace to the flames; and 
though the conflagration took place nearly 
2,200 years ago, the blasted ruins still re- 
main, to tell the story of Persian grandeur, 
and to guide the researches of the historian. 

In the same parallel of latitude with the 
head of the Persian Gulf, nearly 250 miles 
east of the mouth of the Euphrates, and ebout 
50 miles southeast of the city of Shiraz, the 
traveller enters upon an extensive but some- 
what winding plain, which bears the name of 
Merdasht in its southern and of Mourghaub 
in its northern portion, and which extends a 
distance, from southwest to northeast, of be- 
tween 50 and 60 miles. The whole extent of 
this plain is strewed with the ruins of the first 
and of the last of the Persian empires, and of 
the caliphate. It is only in those of the an- 
cient empire of Persia, however, that I wish 
to interest the readers of “The Friend.” The 
remains which belong to that period consist 
of an extensive palace, called Chehl Menar, 
or the Forty Pillars, and two great sepulchral 
monuments in the plain of Merdasht, at Per- 
sepolis, and of four sepulchres five miles dis- 
tant to the northward, and of the ruins of Pa- 
sargada in the plains of Mourghaub, about 45 
miles still farther to the northeast. 

The buildings at Chehl Menar are situated 
at the foot of a crescent shaped chain of rocks 
of the most beautiful gray marble, and are 
constructed on a platform partly hewn out of 
the rock, and facing the west, and partly 
formed of enormous blocks of marble, so ac- 
curately fitted to each other, without lime or 





junctures. The platform which is t!us con. 
structed is 1425 feet long by 500 in depth. 
It is thrown into three distinct terraces, the 
main passages to which are by marble stair. 
cases, of a grade and breadth that admit ten 
horses to ascend them abreast. The main 
platform must have been originally from 30 
to 60 feet above the natural surface of the 
ground beneath. The buildings which stood 
upon this first terrace have disappeared, ex- 
cept four pilasters and four columns of a por- 
tico. The pilasters are sculptured with fabu- 
lous animals of a colossal size, that appear 
like sentinels, and have no doubt a mytholo- 
gical meaning. 

On the second terrace the first ruins that 
meet the eye are four colonnades, consisting 
of 72 fluted pillars. that must have formed a 
columned hall with wings; they were from 
45 to 50 feet high and 16 or 18 feet in cir- 
cumference. A considerable number of them 
still remain standing, and are altogether pe- 
culiar in the style of their architecture, which 
is unlike any thing found in India, or Egypt, 
or Greece. Their capitals are formed of the 
heads of horses, placed back to back, so as to 
form a hollow for the reception of the rafters 
which supported the flat roof of the building. 
‘These colonnades led to several edifices, po: - 
tions of the walls and door-ways and windows 
of which are still standing, so as to show that 
the platform was the site of many separate 
buildings of the utmost magnificence, forming 
portions of one great plan. 

The particular purpose of each is designat- 
ed by the sculptures with which the walls of 
the several terraces, with their stair-ways, 
and the portals and windows, and huge blocks 
of marble still standing, are decorated. These 
represent all the strict and solemn ceremonials 
of a Persian court with a fulness of circum- 
stantial detail that renders the whole not only 
intelligible, but highly instructive. On the prin- 
cipal stairway which conducts to the columned 
hall of which I have spoken, are sculptured 
the figures of the Median and Persian guards, 
processions of ambassadors, deputies from the 
various satrapies bringing their presents and 
| tributes ; combats of monstrous animals, em- 
blematic of the strength and power of the 
Persian monarchy, and the sovereign seated 
in state to receive the homage of his subjects. 
In the wall itself there are marks around the 
bases of certain of the columns which prove 
that an elevated floor or dais occupied the 
central space. ‘There can be no doubt that 
here was the great hall of audience of the 
monarchs of the dynasty ot Cyrus. The roof 
was of wood, probably of cedar, and the 
chamber of audience curtained round with 
drapery, exactly as described in the book of 
Esther, for there are no traces of a surround- 
ing wall. 

In the rear of this noble colonnade, at the 
distance of 300 feet directly to the south, are 
the remains of a building which was evident- 
ly the royal residence. It has numerous apart- 
ments surrounding a large central hall, and 
walls covered with sculptures representing all 
the various preparations for a banquet. On 
another part of the terrace are the remains of 
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a large hall, more than 200 feet square, with! in the double mountain, and that when he} softening influence could be produced upon 
e desired to see it, he was prevented by the|her, and more gentle feelings cal'ed forth, it 


a noble portico and portal at a distance, form- 
ing a grand approach, and constituting, if we 
may judge from the sculptures and decora- 
tions, the great hall of judgment. Between 
this and the royal residence stands a small 
building, evidently, from its sculptures and 
structure, appropriated to the private devo- 
tions of the monarch. Other buildings are 
scattered over various parts of the terraces in 
too ruinous a state to afford any clue to their 
destination. Between the hall of columns and 
the royal residence is a vacant space of 250 
by 300 feet. ‘This space is a confused mass 
of ruins that has assumed the appearance of 
grassy mounds, in which no trace of archi- 
tectural form can be distinguished. There 
seems no reason to doubt that here stood the 
very banqueting room which the Macedonian 
in his drunken revels destroyed, and that in 
the efforts to extinguish the flames and save 
the surrounding buildings, the walls were bat- 
tered in, and the whole left as it is to this 
day, a ruinous heap. 

What reflections crowd upon the mind at 
this wonderful identification of the spot of 
some of the most interesting scenes in anti- 
quity! It was on these platforms, or amidst 
these walls and columns, that Cyrus and Da- 
rius and Xerxes, Artaxerxes and Ahasuerus, 
received the homage of a subject world. It 
was here, perhaps, that Queen Esther tri- 
umphed over the enemies of her race; and 
from this spot went forth the decree for re- 
building the temple of the true God. 

At the distance of 400 feet from the most 
eastern of these buildings, at a considerable 
height in the almost inaccessible side of the 
mountain, are two rock hewn edifices of a 
very remarkable character. They are ex- 
actly similar to four others which occur 
about five or six miles to the north of Per- 
sepolis, at the ruins called Nashti Roustam, 
or the mountain of Sepulchres. The face of 
the moun‘ain at the latter piace is an almost 
perpendicular cliff of white marole, nearly 
900 feet high, in which have been excavated 
the tombs of the Persian monarchs. The 
lowest of them is at an elevation of not less 
than sixty feet. Its facade is two stories in 
height, the lower of which exhibits only a 
faise entrance, while the upper, which is the 
entrance to the narrow chamber, designed for 
the coffin, is sculptured into columns, and or- 
namented with figures, evidently emblematic 
of the religious belief of the ancient Persians, 
and relating to the deceased monarch. There 
ean be no doubt that they are the works of 
the age of Cyrus and Darius, and that one 
of them, probably that of Persepolis, is the 
tomb of Darius Hystaspes himself. Diodorus 
Siculus says, that about 400 feet eastward of 
the city of Persepolis is a mountain called 
the King’s mountain, in which the graves of 
the kings are situated. “The rock there,” 
says he, “ is hewn into a multitude of cham- 
bers, which are not to be approached by any 
entrances made by art; but the coffins are 
wound up and introduced into the receptacle 
by means of machines.” It is also related 
by Ctesias that Darius commanded a tomb to 
prepared for himself, during his life-time, 


Chaldeans. His parents having desired to 
ascend to see it, the priests who drew them 
up were seized with alarm and let go the 
ropes, and his parents fell down and were 
killed. 

It was by being hauled up in this manner 
by ropes that Sir Robert Ker Porter was 
enabled to examine these tombs. 


(To be continued.) 


ee 
Interesting Cases of Insanity. 


A carpenter was admitted as a patient into 
the asylum at Wakefield. He had previously 
made several attempts at self-destruction, and 
was then in a very desponding state. After 
the diseased action had subsided, great dejec- 
tion still remained ; he was, however, placed 
under the care of the pardener, who was then 
constructing a kind of grotto or moss-house 
in the grounds. The contriving the building 
offered a scope for his taste and ingenuity. 
He was consulted on the arrangement of the 
floor, which was formed of pieces of wood of 
different kinds, set in various figures. He was 
furnished with tools, though he was of course 
most carefully watched. He took so great an 
interest in the little building, that the current 
of his thoughts was changed. All his mise- 
ries were forgotten, and his recovery took 
place at the end of a few months. He very 
justly attributed his restoration to the moss 
house. Many years ago, when the workmen 
were fitting up the asylum at Wakefield with 
gas-pipes, one of them carelessly left in one 
of the wards an iron chisel, more than three 
feet long. A very powerful and violent pa- 
tient seized it, and threatened to kill any one 
that should go near him. Keepers and pa- 
tients all got out of his way, and he alone 
was soon in possession of the gallery, no one 
daring to go near him. After waiting a lit- 
tle time, until he was at the further end of it, 
I went towards him quite alone. I opened 
the door, and balancing the key of the ward 
on the back of my hand, walked very slowly 
towards him, looking intently upon it. His 
attention was immediately attracted ; he came 
towards me, and inquired what I was doing. 
I told him I was trying to balance the key, 
and said, at the same time, that he could not 
balance the chisel in the same way on the 
back of his hand. He immediately placed it 
there, and extending his hand with the chisel 
upon it, I took it off very quietly, and with- 
out making any comment. Though he seem- 
ed a little chagrined at having lost his weapon, 
he made no attempt to regain it, and in a 
short time the irritation passed away. It is 
impossible to account for the great effect oc- 
casionally produced in the minds of the insane 
by circumstances apparently most trivial. A 
practical illustration occurred at Wakefield. 
H. R., a female, about 40 years of age, had 
been insane for some years, when adinitted. 
She was a very robust woman, and being 
usually in a state of great excitement, was 
the terror of all the patients in the ward, 
when not in confinement. If, at any time, a 


was by reference to the scenes of early life. 
In one of her most furious ebullitions of pas- 
sion, she contrived to seize my wife, and to 
twist her hand in her hair at the back of her 
head, and she looked at her with a coun- 
tenance expressive of the utmost rage, and 
told her that she could “twist her head 
round,” which, from her great strength, was 
almost literally the truth; when my wife an- 
swered with perfect calmness, “ Yes, ye 
could; but I know you would not hurt a 
single hair.” This confident appeal pacified 
her, and she immediately let go her hold.— 
Ellis on Insanity. 


od 
For “ The Friend.” 


A writer in “The Friend,” over the signa- 
ture of “R. T.,” condemns some expressions 
in an article extracted from the Pennsylvania 
Freeman, and published in “The Friend.” 
As the writer of that article, 1 trust I may 
be permitted to offer a word in explanation. 

The charge of “irreverence” towards the 
Saviour of mankind, seems to me by no means 
warranted by the simple allusion to the lan- 
guage of those who could answer the sublime 
truths of his mission only by sneering at his 
lowly human station, as a Nazarene and a 
labourer. I intended nothing more than a 
simple recognition of this fact, as recorded 
in the Holy Scriptures, in illustration of the 
natural tendency to reject even truth itself, 
when the “rulers have not believed” it, and 
its propagator is, to appearance, of humble 
origin. The contemplation of this fact, it 
seems to me, can have no tendency to “ de- 
grade” the Great Teacher and Author of sal- 
vation. Inexpressibly tender and dear has 
ever seemed to me the beautiful and affecting 
union of the humblest form of our common 
humanity with the holy attributes of a Re- 
deemer—this light of heaven shining through 
the depths of carthly humility—this vindica- 
tion of man’s relationship, even in his lowest 
estate, to his Creator and Preserver. It gives 
me a deeper sense of that unutterable conde- 
scension which prompted him to take upon 
himself the despised form of a servant—en- 
tering into the toils, the trials, the affections 
of our nature—“ touched with a feeling of 
our infirmities”—enduring in his human cha- 
racter the wants, the necessities, the tempta- 
tions of these whom he came to seek and to 
save. As the other charge in relation to his 
disciples is well answered by the admissions 
of “R. T.” himself, I am free to leave it 
without comment ;—and while I highly re- 
spect the zeal for truth and sound doctrine 
manifested by “R. T.,” and while I would 
do nothing to weaken the force of his com- 
munication, so far as it respects the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures and the divine charac- 
ter of the Redecmer, I would affectionately 
remind him that he can find abundant occa- 
sion for the exercise of that honest zeal with- 
out placing, as it seems to me, a forced con- 
struction upon the language of one whose 
opinions entirely coincide with his own. 

J. G. W. 
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Memoir of the Life of John Croker. 
Written by himself. 


I was born on the eighth of the twelfth 
month, in the year 1673, in the town of Ply- 
mouth, in the county of Devon; my father 
was of the family of the Crokers of Lyne- 
ham, being by birth one called a gentleman ; 
and he married Anstice, the daughter of Ni- 
cholas Tripe, a shopkeeper at Kingsbridge, 
in that county. ‘They were both early con- 
vinced of the blessed truth, and stood boldly 
for it in the time of persecution, many times 
to the loss of their goods and imprisonment of 
their bodies, which they bore with patience, 
accounting it as nothing in comparison with 
the blessed truth, which God had revealed 
and made them sharers of. 

Although I was then but young, yet I can 
remember their love and zeal for the way 
of truth professed by them: notwithstanding 
great was the rage of men against the pro- 
fessors of the light, which had discovered 
many of the dark ways of the professors of 
that time. My father and mother, with others, 
would not neglect the assembling of themselves 
together for divine worship, but frequently met 
together, and took their children with them; 
and sometimes they met in the open streets, 
because they were forcibly kept out of their 
meeting-house. Thus they were made a gaz- 
ing-stock, and were mocked at by men of 
corrupt minds, who often ill-treated them, by 
pulling them down from their seats, and haling 
them before magistrates; who again often se- 
parated husband from wife, and parents from 
their children. This was the lot of my father, 
who was kept a prisoner some time at Exeter, 
forty-four miles from home, and my mother 
was at the same time a prisoner in the Bride- 
well at Plymouth. In all these trials I never 
heard or saw them uneasy; but they often 
encouraged their children to be sober and 
good, that they might come to be the servants 
of God, and to stand in their places when they 
might be called hence ; believing, however it 
might fare with them as to these outward 
things, that God would be a portion to their 
children, as they kept in his fear, and the lot 
of their inheritance if they proved faithful ; 
which would be the best of riches and the 
best of ornaments, far exceeding gold or sil- 
ver, or any of the soft and shining raiments 
which they themselves had found a concern, 
ina great degree, to forsake and deny ; ac- 
counting all things as nothing that they might 
win Christ, for whose sake they were made 
willing to be as the off-scourings of many 
people. They would not allow in us, their 
children, that which they found truth called 
them out of; but still showed us an example 
of self-denial, and constrained us, as much as 
in them lay, to refrain from all things that 
Were not of a good savour, or seemed any 
thing like to the going back again into the 
rudiments of the world, or into that which 
they were brought to deny themselves of for 
Christ’s sake. 

Nevertheless, when I was young, I found 
there was an evil thing, stubbornness or re- 
— which grew in me; so that I often 

icked at the reproofs of my parents, and 
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slighted their tender counsel, and vainly spent 
my childish days to their, and since to my 
own, grief and sorrow; so that when they 
had brought me up to about twelve years of 
age, and educated me with some learning, as 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and were 
earnest I should learn Latin, I was stubborn, 
and would not learn it. 

In the year 1686, some Friends of Ply- 
mouth being about to remove to Pennsylvania, 
and I being willing to go with them, my father 
and mother concluded to bind me apprentice 
to a Friend, one John Shilson, by trade a 
serge-maker, but who also professed surgery ; 
with whom I went to be instructed in the art 
of surgery. They had a good end in it; for 
I was sensible my mother was greatly exer- 
cised for my preservation, and that I might 
be brought to a sense of the power of God, to 
work me into a new lump; and by separating me 
from them and from my companions, I might 
be brought to a thoughtfulness how I had be- 
haved myself towards them, and to a remem- 
brance of my Creator in the days of my youth, 
before the strength of evil days came on. And 
truly this separation, and what I met with be- 
fore I returned again, had a good effect upon 
me, as may be seen hereafter. 

My parents’ care for me was so great, that 
they sent in the same vessel with me a con- 
siderable parcel of goods, and appointed two 
Friends my overseers, who had the care of 
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the said goods, and the care of me, if any 
thing might happen which should ca!l for as- 
sistance, that 1 might not suffer too much the 
want of the things of this life; which proved 
very helpful. For soon after 1 came to Penn- 
sylvania, my master put me with the rest of 
the servants into the woods, in order to clear 
land for a plantation; where I was made to 
work hard like the rest, for the space of about 
one year; in which time I often thought of 
my parents, and of their former care and ad- 
vices, also of my stubborn rebellious behaviour 
towards them; which made me often say, 
“Lord forgive me, and look down in mercy 
upon me.” Thus 1 mourned many times; yet 
I soon got over it, and at times grew wanton 
and foolish with the rest of my fellows, and 
got over the reproofs of instruction that were 
at work in my heart, which reproofs and 
chastisement I was not willing to bear; but 
the Lord intended good to me, and did not 
leave striving (at times) in my soul; and 
troubles outwardly followed one another, as 
the Lord saw good, for ends best known to 
himself. He soon took my master and mis- 
tress, their daughter and maid-servant, out of 
the world by the distemper of the country, 
which was then prevalent; then all our affairs 
in the country were shut up, and I was desti- 
tute, as well as others of the servants, some 
of whom soon went off. 

I still remained in the country with one 
young man; we were like two pilgrims walk- 
ing up and down the woods, making use of 
such provisions as were left in the house, and 
what we gathered in the woods; which being 
a solitary life, various considerations of differ- 
ent matters came before my mind, concerning 
times past and present, and how the Lord had 
hitherto preserved me by sea and land; and 


that I was not swallowed up by the one, nei- 
ther was I taken away by the distemper that 





reigned on the other—being fearful of the 
latter, which was very mortal, having never 
had the seasoning of the country; but blessed 
be God I was never sick there. As the sense 
of these things grew on me, love to God in- 
creased in my bosom; and this drew me into 
tears, and solitary sittings with my Bible in 
my hand, reading oftener than | commonly 
used to do—desiring the Lord to open my 
understanding in what I read, and to show 
me my duty, for I was willing to serve him ; 
and that he would be pleased to open a way 
for my return to my father’s house, for now 
I was free from my apprenticeship by the 
death of my master ;—then would I serve 
him, and then would I be obedient to my ten- 
der parents, and walk in awfulness before the 
Lord the remaining time I had to spend ;— 
with some such breathings as honest Jacob 
had when he said to this eflect—lf God will 
be with me in the way that I go, so that I 
come again in peace to my father’s house, 
then shall the Lord be my God, and I wil! 
serve him. 

Now, although I did not suffer want as to 
food, not having spent what was left by the 
deceased, yet being fifteen miles from Dhila- 
delphia, those Friends to whom my father 
had committed the care of me, in case | 
should meet with any adversity, consulted 
each other what to do with me, until they 
could hear from my father, which they en- 
deavoured to do with what speed they could ; 
and in the mean time one of them (James 
Fox) took me te his house, where I remained 
a little while, doing such small business as I 
was set about, being still in the country about 
the same distance as before. At length they 
got me into the city, and put me to school to 
George Keith, who was then in esteem among 
Friends; but growing high and conceited in 
his arts and parts afterwards, he became 
troublesome to Friends and himself; so that 
at length, for the clearing of the truth, they 
were forced to deny him, and he became dis- 
esteemed, like unsavoury salt, as it were trod- 
den under feet of men. Before they (the two 
Friends) heard from my father, | began to 
take liberty, and forsook my very fr quent 
retirements, wherein I had been often ten- 
dered and broken before the Lord; and thus 
I became indifferent, and came to a loss as 
to my inward state and condition. But God 
having many ways of visiting his people, in 
order to bring them to a sense of their states, 
yet found me out, and another sore trial 1 had 
to pass through, whereby I might see the 
Lord could and would do as seemeth good in 
his sight; and that those who will not bow in 
mercy, he will make to bow in judgment, and 
they shall see the goodness of God in and 
through all—which was my lot; indeed, the 
great goodness of God to me I hope I shall 
never forget. 

After a while I heard from my father, who 
was desirous of my return; and in order 
thereunto my friends made preparations, and 
got me a passage in a vessel to Newcastle 
upon Tyne, in England ; in which vessel they 
put some effects which might be for my ac- 
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commodation when I came to England, as 
well as to carry me to my father, who lived 
some hundreds of miles distance from New- 
castle: and some other effects were put on 
board another vessel, which sunk in the sea, 
but being in company with other ships, the 
crew were saved by buat. So after having 
been four years in the province of Pennsyl- 
vania, | embarked for England, having taken 
leave of my friends in Pennsylvania, with 
hopes I should now see ‘my native land, and 
my dear parents and relations. 

Notwithstanding our vessel was alone, and 

it was war time, we were in hopes that the 
Lord would carry us safe: we were preserved 
on the boisterous seas, until, according to the 
opinion of the sailors, we were within one 
hundred leagues of England, when we met 
with three ships. The master of our vessel 
(who was a Friend) was willing to speak with 
those vessels, to know what news in England, 
though persuaded to the contrary by his mate, 
who feared what they might be; but to our 
great trouble and sorrow, they proved to be 
three French privateers, who soon bid us 
strike; and presently they hoisted out their 
boats, and came and stripped us almost naked, 
and dispersed us, some on board one ship, and 
some on board another, and afterwards they 
separated themselves; for one of those ships 
went for France with our vessel, and the other 
two were parted in a mist, so that they could 
not see each other, nor come together again. 
This fresh exercise brought more than a 
common fear upon me, (I being in one of 
those ships that remained at sea,) fearing how 
I should be dealt with, and what sufferings | 
should undergo. I was, in respect of clothes, 
almost naked, and destitute of relief, beyond 
what our enemies would be pleased to be- 
stow ; whose hearts God so far opened towards 
us, that we did not want for bread or water, 
and sometimes were allowed pork, beef, peas, 
and beverage, and at certain times a draught 
of sour wine; yet still 1 was in fear, not 
knowing whither we should be carried. 

The ship in which we were, being a pri- 
vateer of twenty-six guns, and out at sea on 
that account, she sailed far northward, until 
we fell in amongst islands of ice, and were 
forced to lie by in the night, for fear we 
should run amongst some of these islands, or 
great rocks of ice. For about six weeks I 
took my rest on the boards in the ship’s hold, 
in which time they chased one vessel, which, 
when they came near to her, was thought to 
be too mighty for them, and the ship wherein 
we were being the better sailer, they let the 
said vessel pass without examining what she 
was; but soon after they took a Dutch ship 
bound for Newfoundland, which had little on 
board, only ballast and a few cheeses ; which 
vessel and men they rifled, and took the ves- 
sel with them to Newfoundland; and as we 
drew near it, they put us on shore upon a 
small island or rock, (which lay between 
some other islands,) upon which there was no 
house, nor any fresh water or shelter. Being 
twenty-eight of us in number, they gave usa 
sail and some oars and poles, to make a tent ; 
in which we all lay without any beds, having 


only some straw, which they brought us, and 
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stones for our pillows, with which we were 
forced to be contented: yet I found God’s 
providence was over me, so that I was pre- 
served healthy and sound. Oh! the great 
goodness of God is fresh in my mind, now at 
the time of my writing this, and I hope the 
impression of it will remain as long as I live ; 
so that [ may never forget what I met with in 
my youth, and how the Lord preserved me 
through it all. 

The French used once or twice a week to 
visit us, and bring us some spruce beer, water, 
pork, peas, and plenty of bread ; of the bread 
we eat sparingly, laying some in store against 
a time of scarcity, fearing such might come ; 
the bread we hid in some of the hollow rocks, 
that it might not hinder or stop them from 
bringing or supplying us with more as usual. 
There were also about our rock, or little 
island, plenty of lobsters, of which we caught 
some, and boiled, and ate, which were a great 
help to us; and although we were not in any 
great want considering our circumstances, yet 
we were but thinly clothed, and the season 
not very hot;—I having left me only one 
shirt, one pair of breeches, and a hat; until 
some taking compassion on me, gave me a 
thin linsey-woolsey frock, one old shirt, and 
an old pair of stockings and shoes, for which 
I was very thankful. 

ln this mean condition, I with the rest con- 


tinued on this island about six weeks, in 
which time we contrived our escape. There 
was an island at about half a mile distance 
from us, which was inhabited by the French 
for the fishing, whose boats went to and fro 
by us almost every day; and there were also 
on our island some pieces of boards and wood, 
which had been used, I suppose, by the 
Frenchmen, at times when they dried fish 
there, and were by them left; their boats 
were also lying at a wharf on the said inhabit- 
ed island, but guarded, as we afierwards un- 
derstood, though then unknown to us. We 
one day took particular notice of one of their 
boats, which, with several others, lay near 
the said wharf; and our men proposed in the 
night by a float, to endeavour to swim out and 
We, therefore, made a 
raft, by tying together with rope-yarn such 
wood and boards as we found on the island, 
and two of our men, notwithstanding several 
privateers were lying by us as a guard, were 
so courageous, that they adventured in the 
night to stand on this raft we had made, and 
put off towards the boat which we had ob- 
served. Having got to her, they found no- 
body in her, and the watch or guard being in 
their huts very busy in discourse, those two 
men cut the moorings of the boat, and let her 


get the said boat. 






























us cause of admiration, as if Divine Provi-. 
dence had worked for our deliverance. We 
soon got what we had into the boat, having in 
six weeks time saved about two hundred 
weight of bread, which was now of great ser. 
vice ; and such of us as were willing, being in 
number twenty-five, got into the boat, leaving 
seven, who were of fearful hearts, behind us, 
—our number having been increased since 
our being put ashore on the island, they 
having added more to us. And we, the said 
twenty-five, trusting ourselves to Divine Provi- 
dence, put off for the main ocean, amidst the 
inighty waves of a troublesome sea, not with- 
out divers fears lest we should be taken again 
by our enemies, or swallowed up by the great 
waters, the waves of which grew very high 
and dreaGful : for although it did not rain, yet 
we could not keep ourselves dry, because the 
sea broke and ran so high over our boat, that 
some of us were forced with our hats to be 
often casting the water out, while others 
managed her by rowing and sailing. After 
being three nights and two days in this open 
boat, through the good hand of Providence, 
we arrived at the wilderness part of New. 
foundland, (where were no inhabitants,) being 
almost wearied out; but before we went on 
shore we cast our hook and line, and it proved 
to be on the right side of our boat, for we 
soon caught some famous cod fish, which we 
carried ashore, and making a fire dressed 
them, and there we satisfied our hunger. We 
then made a great fire on the beach, and laid 
ourselves down to rest; and for my part, I 
think I may say, I never slept more sweetly 
in a bed, than I did on those stones, notwith- 
standing the impression of them remained in 
my sides for some time afterwards. I cannot 
forget to bless God for this deliverance, and 
to admire his wonderful providence, who had 
preserved us, and given me strength and 
health to undergo such hardships,—who, 
when with my parents, had been brought up 
in the full plenty of all things needful. 

*“O! Lord, keep me in the remembrance 
of these things, that I may ever trust in thee.” 
This, 1 believe, was a day of tender love to 
my soul, whereby I was to be humbled, and 
brought to a sense of my former misspent 
time; that I might no more seck my own 
ways, but give up in obedience to the lead- 
ings of God’s Holy Spirit, which leads out of 
the broad way into the narrow way of life and 
peace; and this sweetens all afflictions, and 
leads to glorify the name of the Lord, who is 
worthy for ever. 

(To be continued.) 





An Epistle of Counsel from the Yearly Meet- 










fall off with the tide which was going out, 
and brought the boat towards us; by their 
help, we attained the same, which made us 
rejoice. 

There happened (far beyond expectation) 
to be in the boat, oars, sails, a compass, some 
pork and butter, a tinder-box and candle, with 
materials for striking fire; also some of the 
Frenchmen’s jerkins, made of lamb skins, 
with the wool inward, and a pottage pot, an 
axe, and some fishing lines; all which were 
very needful and serviceable to us, and gave 


ing of Friends, held in Baltimore, by ad- 

journments from the 28th of the 10th month, 

to the 31st of the same, inclusive, 1839. 
To our Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, and the 

embers composing them. 

Dear Friends—In the consideration of the 
state of society at this time, we have been en- 
gaged in a deep and fervent exercise of Spirit 
on account of our many deficiencies. It is 
cause of grief to us that many of our mem- 
bers continue to neglect the attendance of our 
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ings for worship, particularly those held 
im the middle of renschetig We desire that 
such may be made so sensible of the value of 
the privileges of uniting with their friends in 
the public worship of the Almighty, that they 
may no longer refuse to participate in the 
blessings which attend upon it, but gladly 
embrace every opportunity for its perform- 
ance. Some of us are bound to acknowledge 
that such seasons of quiet and reverence watt- 
ing upon the Lord have been among the hap- 
piest of our lives. 

We crave too for our members more of that 
love to God which is incompatible with luke- 
warmness and the love of the world, under the 
influence of which we should serve him with 
fear, and rejoice with trembling. We should 
then maintain love towards each other becom- 
ing our Christian profession. It would show 
itself an active and operative principle in our 
hearts. We should be qualified to travail for 
and with each other, and thus be enabled to 
obey the apostolic injunction, “ bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” The unruly would be warned, the 
feeble-minded comforted, and the week sup- 
ported : and when collected together we should 
know a being “ baptized by one Spirit into 
one body,” under a living sense of his pre- 
sence, who has promised to be even with the 
two or the three who are assembled in his 
name. 

Our hearts being thus enlisted in the dear 
Redeemer’s cause, and for the weliare of the 
church, we should be made to see in the light 
of truth, the necessity and importance of con- 
sistency in our outward appearance, as well 
as in our walk and conversation. We have 
no doubt, dear friends, of the obligation rest- 
ing upon our members to be good examples 
in these respects to their children, as well as 
to train them up in their observance. A hedye 
will thus be thrown around them, and they 
will gradually be prepared for usefulness in 
the church. Their guarded and religious 
education has also been brought very near to 
our hearts. We have earnestly desired that 





consult the Holy Scriptures, both in their 
closet and before their collected families. We 
believe, if we were more diligent in our pri- 
vate exercises of this kind, that ability would 
be given more profitably to unite together in 
this religious duty. We desire to exhort and 
to encourage our dear friends not to neglect 
the daily practice of assembling their house- 
hold for this purpose, believing that a biessing 
would attend upon its faithful performance 
beth spiritually and temporally. 

We desire too, that the hands of those upon 
whom the support of our discipline devolves 
may be strengthened, that they may not ne- 
glect its due and seasonable exercise in regard 
to those who have separated from the society 
and have not yet been disowned. 

In conclusion, we beseech you to examine 
each one for himself how far he has been de- 
linquent in any of those particulars, and if the 
unflattering witness for God in the soul, con- 
vict us of preferring the world and its tran- 
Sitory joys, to the love of God and the fellow- 
ship of saints—may the sense of our danger 
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and need, lead us to Him who can alone save 
us—unto Him, who will “take the stony 


heart out of our flesh, and give us a heart of 
flesh’—even unto “Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our faith, who for the joy set be- 
fore him, endured the cross, despising the 


shame, and is set down at the right hand of 


the throne of God.” 
Signed on behalf of the meeting, 
Hvuen Barperston, Clerk this year. 


Report to suid Meeting on Indiana Concerns. 


To the Yearly Meeting now sitting :—Since 
the last report which we addressed to the 
Yearly Meeting, the committee having the 
charge of Indian concerns, have felt the same 
unabated solicitude as was then evinced for 
the interesting portion of their fellow-men, 
whose civilization and Christian instruction it 
is the object of their appointment to promote. 
They have not stood alone in this matter, but 
are glad to have it in their power to state, 
that our Friends in New York and Rhode 
Island appear to be renewedly impressed with 
the necessity of increased efforts to ameliorate 
the condition of the Indian natives: the former 
having taken measures to promote a general 
subscription, and the latter has already raised 
a considerable sum for that purpose. The 
committee on Indian concerns, of Indiana, 





63 
thought deer could be procured. In this 
situation, many of the women and children 
suffered extremely from cold, whilst in their 
open tents, lying on the ground, which induced 
diseases so malignant, that few survived unto 
the age of maturity. This is assigned as the 
reason that the nation dwindled to a mere 
remnant. In this desolate state, Friends 
found them, and advised them to leave their 
hovels, and locate themselves in different parts 
of their reserve, and thus have space to till 
separate farms, and raise grain and esculent 
roots for their support. ‘The Indians having 
consented to Friends’ proposal, labourers were 
provided to assist them to erect cabins, make 
rrils, and fence their lands; and they were 
furnished with a sufficient portion of stocked 
plough irons; also, with hoes, axes, grubbing 
hoes, and cooking utensils ; such was the pro- 
gress they made, that in 1831, they had 
erected upwards of 100 hewn log-houses and 
cabins; they had wagons and gears, fruit- 
bearing orchards, and had raised considerable 
cattle and hogs, and a number of milch-cows 
—-they also made a quantity of Lutter. In 
this comfortable condition, they were con- 
strained to abandon their abodes, and seek a 
refuge in the remote west, on a portion of 
land appropriated to them on the Kanzas 
river, which they reached in the winter sca- 





invited us to attend a conference of delegates|son. In the ensuing summer, they were 
appointed by their meeting, and that of Ohio, | visited by part of our committee from Indiana, 
at Mount Pleasant, at the period of the last| who found them living in cabins; they had 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, to take into consider-| planted corn over a considerable extent of 
ation the peculiar condition of the Indian coa-| cleared ground; on this and their gardens 
cerns at the present time, in regard to the | they were busily engaged in tilling; within 
limited state of the funds, &c. It was thought| six months they had split upwards of 3000 
advisable to conform to this reauest, and ac- | fence rails. One of the same Friends visited 
cordingly a part of our number attended the | them two years afterwards, and informed that 
meeting of the conference; a report to the|their improvements had progressed beyond 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio was prepared and | his expectation. 
adopted by it. Such a heartfelt interest per-| We have enlarged upon these interesting 
vaded that body, that measures were at once matters, so as to enable Friends to contrast 
taken to raise a subscription, and $396 were | the fruits of their beneficent labour, and their 
collected, and such other schemes devised to | present condition, with that in which they 
obtain further pecuniary aid, and also clothing, | were found at Waughpakonetta. But it will 
in the subordinate meetings, as to satisfy the | be presented to the mind of the genuine phi- 
delegates to the conference, that Ohio Yearly | lanthropist, that much is to be done after pro- 
Meeting was disposed to contribute liberally | vision is obtained for the body; efforts should 
to the general fund. From the report of the | be made to promote their intellectual culture, 
committee on Indian concerns, of Indiana, to|and to enforce the necessity of maintaining 
their last Yearly Meeting, it appears that| good moral habits; they should be watched 
meeting has directed its subordinate meetings | over to prevent the introduction of spirituous 
to raise $600—and women Friends there have | liquors amongst them, and to guard them 
directed their treasurer to pay over for the | from the unjust impositions of speculators, 
same purpose, $100. ‘and to extend over them a paternal care in 
We think it would be of advantage to enter | preserving their rights and privileges as a 
into some detail of the efforts made by Friends, | nation. Having now nearly attained the ob- 
to advance in civilization the Indian natives. | ject of enabling them to procure comfortable 
At the time Friends commenced their Jabours | subsistence, our views should be directed to 
amongst the Shawnese, at Waughpakonetta, | their acquiring religious and literary instruc- 
Ohio, (at the Old Town, so named,) situated on | tion. The salary of a teacher, and the cost 
the Oglaize river, their huts were made of poles, | of books and stationary, will be necessarily 
and covered with elm bark ; they had cleared | superadded to the compensation of the gene- 
several acres of land adjoining, from which | ral supervisor or agent. The Indians have 
they raised a scanty supply of corn; the la-| uniformly expressed their desire that Friends 
bour of planting it and its culture, were per- | should take their children, and educate them 














formed by the women; the men spent their/in like manner as they would do their own. 
time in idleness during the summer months, | By information received within a few days 
until their autumnal hunting season, when | from the committee on Indian concerns of 
they packed up their cooking utensils, &c. | Indiana Yearly Mecting, ii appears that Elias 
and pitched their tents in a place where they | Newbey was employed as teacher about one 





year since, and the school was re-opened on 
the first of first month last, and has been con- 
tinued; 13 to 15 scholars have been regular 
ia their attendance. The Ohio conference 
proposed that the executive committee of In- 
diana should employ a suitable family for two 
years to succeed those now engaged, whose 
term of service is about to expire, and that 
the number of scholars should be increased 
to 25. 

We are informed by our superintendent, in 
a letter dated 8th month 8th last, that the 
progress of the children was encouraging ; 
several can read short sentences, and they 
acquire the art of writing with a facility truly 
gratifying; and they all improve in the know- 
ledge of the English language. The meet- 
ings for worship have been regularly held and 
attended (with one exception) twice a week. 
The Scriptures have been read in the family, 
and care has been taken to impart Christian 
instruction to the Indians as way has opened. 
The agent further informs, that they have 24 
acres in corn, half an acre in potatoes, beans, 
pumpkins, broom-corn, &c.; 430 dozen of 
oats, and 370 dozen of wheat, one half of the 
latter will not yield any thing; the growth of 
all the rest is luxuriant; 50 bushels of old 
corn remain, flour for two months’ supply, and 
enough of salt meat until autumn—10 head 
of cattle and 23 hogs belong to the establish- 
ment; 115 acres of prairie land are fenced 
in, one half of which is cultivated, the residue 
in pasture, which would sustain much more 
stock than there is in possession. 

From an examination into the state of the 
treasury, it appears that after paying the ar- 
rears due the superintendent and teacher, and 
all the expenses up to the present time, there 
will remain at the disposal of the committee 
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Sources of Social Happiness.—As regards 
public happiness, statesmen and politicians 
too often forget, that though good political in- 
stitutions conduce to it, yet that they are but 
one means to the attainment of this end, and 
that more than these are requisite to make 
individuals and nations happy. The cultiva- 
tion of good-will, kindness, humanity, and all 
the gentler affections, are far more influential 
in the promotion of private happiness than the 
justest balance of the political constitution can 
be ; so that though the value of civil and reli- 
gious liberty is great, and has a large influence 
on national well-being, still it alone does not 
constitute happiness; and therefore it seems 
to me that those writers who devote their 
energies to the task of endeavouring to soften 
and improve the social affections, do incom- 
parably more to promote the benefit of com- 
munities than those who have only in view 
what is more strictly designated “ the public 
weal.” —Curtis on Health. 
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The yearly meeting of Friends for North 
and South Carolina and Tennessee, held at 
New Garden, N. C., commenced on second 
day, the 4th instant. The following extract 
from a letter to a Friend in this city, is all 
that we have in our power at present to offer 
on the subject :— 

“Our yearly meeting has closed its ses- 
sion this evening (8th inst.) Quite as large 
a number of Friends were in attendance as 
common, and the concerns of the meeting 
have been conducted in much brotherly feel- 
ing and condescension. Nothing out of the 





about $900, which, we apprehend, will be | ordinary course was transacted; agreeably 
needed to defray the expenses of the current} to a request from New York Yearly Meet- 
year, ending in the fifth month next. ‘ing, the corresponding committee on Indian 
It remains for us to suggest plans which | aflairs was continued, to co-operate with like 

have come under our consideration to raise| committees of other yearly meetings. No 
the funds necessary to prosecute our benevo-| way seemed to open to enter into any thing 
lent undertaking: one mode is, to fix upon aj for the benefit of the people of colour at this 
sum which the yearly meeting can, with con-|time. By the accounts from the quarterly | 
venience, raise, and pay it out of its stock—| meetings, it appears the state of society is 
enlarging our subscription in the subordinate | rather improving, yet some acts of remiss- 
meetings confurmably. Another mode is, to| ness continue to be brought forward. We 
raise voluntary subscriptions during the ses- | have the company of our friends Jacob Green, 
sion of the yearly meeting, by a committee of Ireland, Stephen Grellett, of your yearly | 
then appointed, who are to be continued to| meeting, and Daniel Williams, from Indiana, 
obtain money within the limits of the several very acceptably with us.” 
monthly meetings, to be paid into the hands| 
of Joseph King, Jr., treasurer to this com-| 
mittee. , 

Signed on behalf of the committee. | 

Samvuet Carey, Clerk. 
10th month 28, 1839. 





In the notice last week concerning Balti- 


and a report on Indian concerns. This epistle 
and the report will be found on our pages of 
to-day. 

Early Rising—The difference between rising 
every morning at six and at eiglt, in the course of 
forty years, amounts to twenty-nine thousand two 
hundred hours, or three years one hundred and 


Our obliging friend, Alexander R. Barclay, 
|of London, has forwarded to us another vo- 


| lume, just completed, of the Se.ecr Series, 
| 


twenty-one days and sixteen hours, which are equal | edited by his late estimable brother, John 
to eight hours a-day for exactly ten years. So that! Barclay. 
rising at six will be the same as if ten years of 
fife (a weighty consideration) were added, wherein 
we may command ‘cight hours every day for the 
cultivation of our minds, and the despatch of busi- 
ness. 


The volume consists of the re- 
spective Journals of William Caton and John 
Burnyeat, together with a brief memoir con- 
cerning John Croker, of Plymouth. Of the 
latter it is observed in the preface :—** The 





concluding memoir, concerning John Croker, 
now first put in print, bas remained in manu. 
script during several generations, in the pos. 
session of the Fox family, of the western 
counties of Devon and Cornwall, into which 
family a sister of the author married. It is 
hoped that this memoir will be perused with 
much interest and profit, especially by the 
youth amongst us.” The memoir we have 
concluded to transfer to the columns of “The 
Friend,” having commenced it to-day, and to 
be continued until completed. 
INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 
A suitably qualified Friend is wanted to 
take charge of the farm and family of this 
institution. Application may be made to 
Bensamin Cooper, near Camden, N. J. 
Tuomas Wistar, Jr., Abington. 
Josera Scatrercoop, No. 14 Minor st. or 
Marmapvuke C. Corr, 286 Filbert st. 


A TEACHER WANTED, 
At Newtown, N. J., to take charge of 
Friends’ school. Apply to 
Bensamin Cooper, 
Joun M. Kaicen, 
Joseru B. Coorer. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
this Institution. Apply to 
Kiser & SHarpress, 
No. 8 South Fourth street. 


——————S 
Diep, in this city, on the 8th instant, aged nearly 
18 years, Asan Kire, son of Dr. John L. and Mary 
L. Kite. He had removed with his parents from Sue- 
quehanna county to reside here about four weeks, pre- 
vious to his decease. He appeared to be then in good 
health, but a severe illness, of nearly two weeks’ con- 
tinuance, terminated in his death. He hore the suf. 
ferings with which his disease was attended with pa- 
tience and fortitude, and appeared to look forward to 
the approaching solemn event in resignation to the 
Lord’s will. As his life had been suited with great 
circumspection, so, it is believed, his end waa peace. 
——, at his residence, near Richmond, Indiana, on 
the 8th of 10th month, of congestive fever, Witutam 
Poot, aged 29, a member of White Water Monthly 
Meeting. 
, at the residence of his father, in Richmond, 
Indiana, on the 26th of seventh month, Tuomas Poot, 
at the age of 26, of dyspepsia, a member of White 
Water Monthly Mecting. 
, at the residence of his father, near Milton, In- 
diana, on the 25th of tenth month, Crarxson Moorr, 








| son of Thomas Moore, late of New Garden, North 


Carolina, in the 29th year of his age. 
at his residence near Richmond, Indiana, on 
the 27th of 10th month, after a very short illness, 





n ‘ | James Proc, aged 71 years, an elder and member of 
more Yearly Mecting, there was reference to| White Water monthly meeting. He was of consist- 


an epistle of counsel addressed to its members, | et and exemplary life and conversation, and lung an 


active and useful member of our religious Society. 

—— at his residence near Milton, Indiana, on the 
4th of 11th month, of congestive fever, Joun Kinpuey, 
a minister, of about 50 years of age, a member of Mi’- 
ford monthly meeting. He possessed much natural 
energy of mind, and was an active supporter of the 
views of Friends against those of the Hicksites in the 
separation. 

—— at his residence, near the same place, of the 
same disease, on the 15th of 9th month, Josern Srvsss, 
an active and useful member of Milford monthly meet- 
ing, and much respected in his neighbourhood. 
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